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There are three points concerning the language-learning process 
which will influence both the selection of material to be taught, and the 
method of teaching. 

First, learning a foreign language is an artificial process; it can 
never be the same as the “ natural” process by which a child learns 
its mother tongue. The infant’s acquisition of language is a unique 
event, though one that is at present far from being fully understood. 
The infant has little else to do, has the strongest social compulsion to 
learn, is continually surrounded by the language it is learning, and has 
no mental habits likely to interfere with what it is doing. And it is not 
just learning a language—it is learning the basis of all its future activities, 
the means by which it is going to learn almost everything else. In 
learning to speak it not only ceases to be inmfans, but becomes sapiens. 

The conditions under which the infant learns to speak cannot be 
reproduced for the student of a foreign language. Should we, then, 
try to get as close to these conditions as possible, and try to make the 
classroom resemble the infant’s environment as nearly as we can? 
Methods of language teaching whose aim is to “‘ copy Mother Nature ” 
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assume that we should, and this assumption, in fact, influences many 
methods which do not make it their basis. It is an assumption which 
requires close scrutiny. The foreign language learner, whether school- 
child or adult, is at a disadvantage compared with the infant in so far 
as he has many other things to do, has sometimes little urge to learn, 
encounters the language he is learning only at intervals, and finds his | 
native language habits in continual conflict with those needed for the 
new language. But he is also at an advantage compared with the infant 
in so far as he possesses a developed intelligence, and is also literate. ' 
Methods by which the student emulates the infant can never compensate 
for the disadvantages, and may fail to avail themselves of the advantages. 


Learning a foreign language is also artificial in the sense that the | 
student does not set out to compete with the native speaker. It is not 
even remotely possible for the average learner to go through the whole 
course of development of the native acquiring his mother tongue, and 
to finish equally proficient. The language class is not for producing 
bilinguals, but for giving access to a new channel of thought and action. 
Failure to realise this is responsible for the belief that the right words 
to teach the beginner can be discovered by a statistical analysis of the 
words used by the native ; and for the belief that vocabulary should be 
enlarged by succeeding chunks of a thousand words or so until event- 
ually a vocabulary of the same size as the native’s has been acquired. 


Second, learning a foreign language is a painful process, more so 
perhaps than learning other things. It is at least highly desirable, | 
even if, when sufficiently drastic sanctions are available, it is not 
absolutely necessary, to retain the initial enthusiasm and interest of ! 
the learner through the considerable strain that will be put on him, | 
whether he is adult or child. If the learner is made to feel that his work 
on a language is, unlike other subjects, something in which his intelli- | 
gence plays little part, something that a parrot can do just as well with 
less pain, he is likely to be discouraged. Parrot-fashion teaching is 
apt to result from regarding reasoned explanation as “ unnatural ” ; | 
there is bound to be, in any course, a good deal of mechanical, repetitive, 


boring work, but it should be set off by whatever appeals to the intelli- , 


gence and powers of analysis of the learner as suited to his age. 


The greatest incentive which the learner can have is the feeling that | 


he is doing something with the language—reading a book, playing a | 
game—which is worth doing for its own sake. It is most important, 
therefore, that he should acquire as soon as possible a body of know- 


ledge of the language which can be used as language, as a medium of , 


communication, and not as mere material for exercises. It is a fallacy 
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, that a simple vocabulary can handle only simple thoughts ; matters of 


considerable complexity can be expressed in a small but well-chosen 
vocabulary consisting only of common words. 


Third, learning a foreign language is a process. Some things must 
come before others, and what goes before should lead to, and provide 
a foundation for, what comes after. Grading is fundamental to all 


' good modern teaching methods, and it should be applied to-all aspects 


of language—vocabulary, morphology, syntax, pronunciation, idiom. 
It assures that as far as possible everything new is related to what has 


' already been learnt (good grading would have avoided teaching, as 
| one text-book does, Jooking-glass before either Jook or glass); that 


conflicting patterns are not taught together (the constructions I give 


| it to him and I say it to him must be well assimilated before J give him it, 


that ; 


ng a | 
fant, 
\OW- 
n of , 
lacy 





which is impossible with say, is introduced); that good use can be 
made of everything taught (spout and knob, to take actual examples 
again, are unsuitable for a first lesson) ; and that things which appear 
to the pupil, in the light of his own language, to be inexplicable 
irrationalities, are whenever possible kept back until he has gained 
enough confidence not to be discouraged by them. Although this last 
point must inevitably be neglected by courses which are designed for 
universal use, or use over large areas, local considerations are never- 
theless of the greatest importance in grading. Many courses, for 
example, introduce (very naturally) the words head and hand in the 
same (usually the first) lesson ; but if such a course is used in Greece 
the beginner is faced at once with an annoying difficulty: that the 
words sound to him identical—and his resentment is increased by 
discovering an unexpected problem of meaning in the word hand. 


In conclusion I would suggest that, in view of the principles I have 
discussed, a beginner’s course should consist in imparting a small, 
well-chosen, vocabulary of not more than a thousand words, which will 
eventually form the nucleus of the learner’s active vocabulary, but 
which should first be thoroughly assimilated passively by wide and 
varied reading within its limits (without, of course, discouraging any 
attempts at self-expression). At the same time, and from the very 
beginning, the foundations of a good pronunciation should be laid. 
A great deal of the preliminary selection and arrangement of material 
for a beginner’s course, for young or old, can be done without taking into 
account the nationality of those who are going to learn from it; but a 
really satisfactory presentation of the material can be made only when 
it is related to the learner’s mother tongue by experts thoroughly 
familiar with local conditions. 
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Non-Conclusive Verbs 
SOME NOTES ON THE PROGRESSIVE TENSES 
By A. S. Hornby 


The term Progressive Tense is used here for the group of tenses 
(sometimes called Continuous) in which the verb be is combined with 
the First Participle (that in -img). It includes, therefore, he is working, 
was working, has been working, had been working, will be working, and 
will have been working. The meaning of the name non-conclusive verbs 


will be made clear in this article : the term may be defined briefly as a 


name for a group of verbs denoting physical and mental states, activities 
and perceptions for which no finality is contemplated or foreseen. 
The Progressive Tenses are used in modern English much more 
frequently than they were in earlier times. Jespersen (Modern English 
Grammar, Part IV, 12, 4 (1)) reports the results of an examination, 
made by one of his pupils, into the frequency of the Progressive Tenses 
in the Authorized Version of the Gospel of St. Mark and in a version 


made in the twentieth century. There were twenty-eight examples of 
the Progressive Tenses common to both, and seventy-eight cases in the } “ 


modern version where the Authorized Version had simple tenses. 
An examination of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan writers would 
provide further evidence. Polonius asks Hamlet (Act II, Scene 2): 
“What do you read, my lord?” ‘Today, of course, we should say : 
** What are you reading ? ” 


In spite of this more frequent use of the Progressive Tenses, there | 


remain very numerous cases where the Simple Tenses are the only ones 


normally in use today. The foreign student of English, therefore, | 


needs to know which verbs he must not use in the Progressive forms. 
Unfortunately the problem is a complicated one. The Progressive 
forms are still gaining ground. Their use makes possible very nice 
distinctions, so nice (in the sense, of course, “subtle”’) that without 
guidance, the foreign learner is unlikely to see the distinctions, let alone 
know how to make them himself. 

Verbs such as know and understand offer no difficulty. They are 
obvious examples of verbs denoting a state which, we assume, will 
continue, a state which is permanent. The essence of the Progressive 
Tenses is the element of incompletion. If I say that I am learning 
Russian, I imply that my knowledge of Russian is incomplete. If, 
on the other hand, I say that J know Russian or that I understand 
Russian, I imply that I already have an adequate knowledge of the 
language, a knowledge that will continue to be part of my mental 
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Progressive Tenses : they are non-conclusive verbs. 

It is impossible, however, to give the foreign student of English a 
collection of verbs neatly tied together and labelled “‘ non-conclusive ” 
and tell him that these verbs are not to be used in the Progressive 
Tenses. He will, in his reading, soon find examples of most of these 


} verbs used with the First Participle. It will not help him to say that 


these are “ exceptions”’. Let us deal with them in groups and try 
to get a general picture. 
First there are the verbs of perception: see, hear, smell, taste, feel. 


, It is obvious that see and hear, when they refer to single acts or efforts 


of perception, do not contain the element of incompletion. They are 


‘not, therefore, used in the Progressive Tenses. “‘ Do you see that 


lere | 


nes 
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green bird on the lawn?” ‘‘ Did you hear a strange noise?” Or, 
where an effort of perception is implied (and therefore very often): 
“Can you hear what the speaker is saying ?”’, “‘ Can you see Mary in 
the crowd?” See and hear have the parallel verbs look at and listen to 
for use in contexts where continuity and non-completion are involved. 
‘““ What are you looking at?” “ Are you listening to that programme ? 
If not, turn the wireless ‘off, please ”’. 

But see has other meanings, and with these the Progressive Tenses 
are quite possible. It may mean “ meet”, “interview”, “have a 
talk with”. So we may say: “I shall be seeing Smith tomorrow ”’, 
“ I’m seeing a lot of her these days ”’ (i.e. often meeting her). There is, 
too, the use of the Present Progressive to indicate an engagement or 
arrangement in future time: “ I’m seeing my oculist this afternoon ”’. 


| And when see is collocated with adverbs and prepositions, there is no 
difficulty about its use in the Progressive Tenses. “‘ Why am I at the 


pier? I’m seeing my friend Maisie off. She’s going to America”’. 
“The papers will be ready by five o’clock. J’m seeing to them now ”’. 

Hear is less frequently used in the Progressive Tenses. Used of 
legal cases, with the meaning “try ”, we might find: “ The case is 
being heard this week in the King’s Bench Division”. “‘ Which 
judges are hearing the case?”’ Exceptionally hear may be used in the 
Progressive Tense with its usual sense if repeated sounds or noises, 
not a single act of perception, are involved. ‘“ I’ve been hearing strange 
noises in my head, doctor!’ (The same is true of see, of course. The 
sufferer from delirium tremens might say: “ I’ve been seeing snakes 
in my bedroom, doctor! ”’) 

Smell may be used in both the Simple and Progressive Tenses. 
Eyes and ears are provided with pairs of verbs : see and look at, hear 
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and listen to. The nose has only one (unless we are to bring in sniff; 


at!), so smell must do double duty. For the act of perception, the} ' 


Simple Tenses, or infinitive with can: “Do you smell something} 
burning?” “ Can you smell gas in this corner?” When, however,| 
the verb suggests directed activity (sniffing at, inhaling), the use of the} 
Progressive Tenses is normal: ‘‘ She was smelling the cod suspici- 
ously ”; “ The dog was smelling the lamp-post very thoroughly ”’;) 
““ She has been smelling the drains—and has decided not to buy the 


house ”. When the verb sme// means “ emit an odour,” the Progressive 


Tenses are not used. “ It smells bad (nice, nasty, etc.) ”’. [ 
Taste, like smell, is used with both forms. ‘‘ Can you taste the ginger | 
in this cake?” ‘The milk tastes sour”. ‘* She was tasting the 
sauce to find out whether it was salt or sugar she had put into it ”’. 
Feel is used in similar ways. The princess, in the Hans Andersen 
story, felt (or could feel) the pea under the numerous feather-beds. 
We say: “ This surface feels rough (or smooth) ”, “ These sheets 
feel damp ”’, “‘ I feel cold (warm, comfortable, etc.) ”’. But when the 
doctor enquires after a person’s corfdition he may say either “‘ How do 
you feel today ? ” or (more probably) “‘ How are you feeling today ? ” 
The use of the Progressive Tense here seems to put more emphasis on | 
the immediate present ; the interest centres on the condition at the 
time of speaking. The distinction, however, between “I feel ill” 
and “I’m feeling ill” is very small. When feel indicates not a state 
but an activity, the use of the Progressive Tense is, of course, quite 


normal. “ What’s this man up to?” “ He’s a phrenologist: he’s | 


feeling my bumps ! ” 
Secondly, there is a group of verbs denoting mental abilities and 
activities : know, understand, remember, forget, think, believe. Words 


similar in meaning, such as recall, recollect, trust (=believe), recognize | 


(= know) belong to this group but do not need separate treatment. 


Know and understand have already been referred to. These, with 
believe, are excellent examples of non-conclusive verbs. Knowledge 
and understanding are, alas, often incomplete, but when we use the 
verbs, we think of something that has reached finality. “‘ Do you 
know where my hat is?” We take for granted either knowledge or 


ignorance. “ Are you looking for my hat ? ” on the other hand, points | 


to the fact that the person spoken to may, or may not be, co-operating 
in the search. 

Forget is an interesting verb. When we refer to single facts, we use 
the Simple Tenses (or the Perfect Tenses, with the same meaning). 
“TI forget (I’ve forgotten) his name”. “I forget (I’ve forgotten) the 
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French word for ankle”. “ She forgot to return that book”. But 
hen the reference is to a body of facts, a body of acquired knowledge 
of which gradual disintegration is possible), the Progressive Tenses 
are used. “I’m forgetting my Persian”. ‘‘ His memory is going! 
He'll be forgetting the names of his children soon!’ There is, however, 
an interesting use of forget in the Progressive form for a single fact or 
occasion. ‘“‘ Dear me, I’m forgetting my umbrella ! ” says Mr. Snooks 
as he turns back from the garden gate to get it. What he means is : 
“TI nearly forgot my umbrella. I’ve just remembered it”. “ Are 
you forgetting your manners ? ” says Mrs. Snooks to her small boy who 
has failed to stand up when a visitor enters the room. This means : 
‘‘ Have you forgotten what you ought to do?” and does not suggest 
the gradual loss conveyed by “ I’m forgetting my Persian ”’. 

Remember, like forget, is normally used in the Simple and Perfect 
Tenses. Although memory is frail, we assume (in tense usage) that 
there is no element of incompletion or impermanence. ‘“‘ He remembers 
me quite well”. Where an effort is involved, where there is the idea 
of unfinished activity typical of the Progressive, we must say : “ He’s 
trying to remember where he left it”, not “‘ He is remembering ”’. 
Even when we discuss the unfortunate sufferer from amnesia, we can 
only say : “* He’s beginning to remember scenes and faces ”’. 

Think is used iz two ways. There is the think which comes from 
O.E. thyncean, meaning “ it seems to me ”’, “ I hold the opinion that ”’. 
(Cf. the old form methinks.) In this sense think is in English (but 
not in Irish-English) a non-conclusive verb. “I think it’s going to 
rain”. ‘“* What do you think of the Government’s policy ?”’ There is 
the think which comes from O.E. thencean, indicating mental activity, 
not the passive holding of an opinion. The Progressive Tenses are, 
therefore, possible and usual. Both senses are illustrated in this 
extract from a letter from David to Dorothy: “I think you’re the 
sweetest girl in the world. I’m always thinking of you”. Or in this 
conversation between husband and wife. Wife: ‘“‘ What do you think 
of the new wireless set?’ Husband: “ I’m thinking of where the 
money’s coming from to pay for it ”’. 

Thirdly we have a group of verbs expressing psychological states, 
such as like, love, hate, hope, want, wish, desire, forgive. Many of these 
are today used in the Progressive Tenses although, two or three hundred 
years ago, they were used only in the non-Progressive forms. ‘‘ How 
like you this, Master Johnson ? ” gave way to “‘ How do you like this ? ” 
And today we may hear such uses as: “‘ And how are you liking your 
new job?” With still and already, these verbs have been used in the 
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Progressive for more than a century past. 
point to a stage m time and, therefore, to the possibility of an end. 


Already and still themselves ; 


Jane Austen used the verb /ike in the Progressive. “ There was | 


nothing disagreeable in Mr. R’s appearance and Sir Thomas was 


~— 


liking him already ” (Mansfield Park). One may put the question | 


“Do you like fish?” because one is asking about what one assumes 
to be something fixed or permanent. But when a European visitor 
comes to London and is seeing the sights (note this example of see in 
Progressive form), we must not assume that he will like our capital 
permanently because, after a week’s stay, he says: “I like London ”. 
When we meet him a month later, we may ask, cautiously and hopefully : 
** And are you still liking London ? ” 

The non-Progressive forms of Jove indicate the psychological state 
considered as permanent, non-conclusive : “‘ She loves her children ”’. 
When, however, we notice a boy and girl infatuation which we think 
may be merely temporary, we are more likely to say : “‘ Jack’s in love 


with Jill”. Itis only when the test of time has confirmed his fondness | 


for her that we say: “ Jack loves Jill”. When used of what used to 


be called “ the tender passion ”, therefore, the verb love is definitely , 
non-conclusive. But the gushing schoolgirl will say, of her dancing | 


classes, “ I’m just loving them”. Here, the use of the Progressive 
Tense concentrates attention on the immediate present and is, too, an 
indication of intensity of feeling. 

Hate, like love, is not normally used in the Progressive Tenses. 


“‘ I hate cats ”, says Mrs. Brown, thus indicating a fixed dislike. But | 


when her maid gives notice and she is left to do her own housework, | 


she may, in answer to an enquiry, reply: “‘ Oh, how I’m hating the 
sight of pots and pans ! ” 

Hope in the Progressive Tenses is quite common and in many cases 
there seems to be little difference between the Simple Tense and the 
Progressive Tense. ‘“‘ I hope (I’m hoping) to see you soon”. “ He 
hopes (he’s hoping) that in a few years’ time he will have more leisure ”’. 
Mr. H. J. Uldall, in an article on the Tenses in English Language 
Teaching (March, 1948) gave the interesting example: “I had been 
hoping that you would come to my party”. This is the shy man’s 
way of saying “‘ I hope you will come to my party ” and the use of the 
Past Perfect Progressive indicates a modest hope which, it is suggested, 
began, and ended, in the past. 

Want is not normally used in the Progressive Tenses. ‘‘ What do 
you want?” ‘“‘ Tom wants to be a doctor”. But it would be rash to 
state that the Progressive Tenses are impossible. Want normally 
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represents a state of mind which may easily pass into an activity 
(indicated, perhaps, by impatience). And when we pass from the 
state to the activity, there is no need for the verb want to be non- 
conclusive. “‘ I’ve been wanting to kick that fellow for weeks !” 
(And now I’ve done it !) The use of wanting with the preposition in 
is only an apparent use of the Progressive. When we say of a neighbour: 
“She is wanting in tact’, wanting is an adjective meaning deficient 
and tense-usage does not enter into the matter. 

There are numerous other verbs with which the use or non-use of the 
Progressive Tenses depends upon the meaning. Syntax and semantics 
are closely connected. IJmagine, when it means “ suppose ”’, “‘ con- 
jecture ” or “‘ think ”, is a non-conclusive verb. “I hardly imagine 
that the income-tax will be less next year”. When it means “ form 
pictures of in the mind ”’, the Progressive Tenses are common. “ She 
was imagining all sorts of terrible things that might happen to him ”’. 
Mind, when it means “‘ object to ”’, is normally a non-conclusive verb. 
“Do you mind my opening the window?” When mind means “ take 
care of”, “‘ be in charge of”, the Progressive Tenses are possible. 
“Mr. Snooks is minding the baby while his wife is at the cinema”. 
It is this interdependence of meaning and tense-usage that makes it 
impossible to give bare lists of non-conclusive verbs. There are many 
linguistic problem. which seem to lie neither in the field, of grammar nor 
in the field of lexicography. ‘They are apt, therefore, to be neglected. 

There are numerous verbs which, though normally not used in the 
Progressive Tenses, are so used when modified by the adverb always 

or other adverb suggesting repetition). Doubt is normally a non- 
conclusive verb. ‘“ I doubt whether he will come”. ‘‘ Do you doubt 
my word?” Compare, however, “ you’re always doubting my word ”, 
used to suggest the frequency of this occurrence and placing particular 
emphasis on the most recent case which has, presumably, occasioned 
this protest. There is a difference between “ Mr. Brown always 
drinks wine with his dinner ” and “ Mr. Gray is always drinking ”’. 
The first is a plain, unemotional statement of fact, the second suggests 
the confirmed tippler. 

The verb be occurs in the Progressive forms when it helps to form 
the Passive. ‘‘ We are being well looked after here”. As a copula, 
it was not often used in the Progressive Tenses until comparatively 
recent times. In modern usage these tenses are quite common. “‘ You 
are being very polite ” is not the same as “ you are very polite” nor is 
‘* She is being horrid to him ” the same as “‘ She is horrid to him ”’. 
This difference is unlikely to be a source of difficulty. 
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The Semantic Functions of 


Stress and Tone 
By Roger Kingdon 


(In this article stress and intonation are indicated by means 
of the Tonetic Stress Marks already described in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING.) 


In addition to their ordinary function of adding “expression” to 
utterances, both stress and tone sometimes have definite semantic 


functions in English; that is to say, a change of stress or tone or of 


both may be the only way in which a change in the meaning of an 
utterance is indicated. Another way of stating this position is to say 


that we may have two distinct utterances, identical in respect of | 


vocabulary and construction and with no noticeable difference in sound 
quality, but having different meanings and functions, the difference 
between them being indicated entirely by stress or tone or both. 

A recent article on the Teaching of English Stress pointed out 
that such a distinction as this occurs among English-type compounds, 
some of which occur in pairs differing in meaning and distinguished 
from each other by the fact that they bear single or double stress. 
in these cases (such as 'black ,board and “blackboard) the distinction 
is made on the word-stress level, but stress may also cause a change 
of meaning on the sentence-stress level. 


Semantic Stress. 


On the borderline between word-stress and sentence-stress are 
English-type coilocations (that is, juxtapositions of two or more words 
which are not recognized as true compounds, but which, from the 
stress point of view, behave just like English-type compounds). Com- 
pare, for instance, the following pair of sentences: 

a. It was the 'cause of "many 'current ‘difficulties. (Contemporary 

difficulties) 

b. It was the 'cause of "many ‘current difficulties. (Difficulties 

with electric current) 

In (a) the collocation “current difficulties” is treated as a double- 
stressed compound, while in (b) it is single-stressed, bringing about a 
considerable difference in the meaning of the sentence as a whole. 
The same device is used in the following pair: 

a. A 'great deal can be 'done by "organizing committees. (By 

setting up committees) 
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b. A 'great deal can be 'done by ‘organizing com,mittees. (By 
committees whose job it is to organize) 
In a rather different category is the following case, where special 
stress is given to the word “our” in order to give it special meaning, 
so that it applies generally to the West as opposed to the East; an 
unstressed “our” would have applied personally to the speaker and 
his companions: 
In the 'country which we 'saw on our 'way to Yokohama, a 
‘paler va'riety of "our 'mustard was "blooming in the “fields 
(The special stress on “blooming” is required in order to pick 
out the principal verb after a lengthy subject-phrase.) 

In the following sentence the presence or absence of a stress changes 
the word “more” from one part of speech to another: 

a. There were more 'quarrelsome ‘people there ,yesterday. (People 

who were more quarrelsome.) 

b. There were 'more 'quarrelsome ‘people there ,yesterday. (More 

people who were quarrelsome.) 

A notable change in the meaning of the word “‘since”’ can be effected 
by a mere partial stress, as may be seen in the following examples: 

a. You ‘must have ,seen him since you ,passed his ,house. (In 

view of the fact that you passed his house.) 

b. You ‘must have ,seen him ,since you ,passed his ,house. (Between 

the time that you passed his house and now.) ~ 

In both these cases the word “since”’ falls inside the nucleus of a 
Tone III and can therefore only take a Low Level Stress, but this is 
quite sufficient to convey the difference in meaning to a native 
English speaker. 

An amusing ‘example of semantic stress on the sentence-stress 
level is afforded by the following question and answers: 

a. Do you 'ever deal in “horses >—'That’s my ‘business. 

b. Do you 'ever deal in “horses ?—'That’s ‘my business. 

While (a) is a straight answer to the question (with some additional 
information), (b) is a refusal to answer and a suggestion that the 
questioner is too inquisitive. Nevertheless the form of words is exactly 
the same in the two cases, and the whole change in meaning is con- 
veyed by a shifted sentence-stress. 


Semantic Tone. 


> 


The various meanings of the word “some’ 
combination of vowel quality, stress and tone: 

a. I 'want some ‘chicken. (Article-like and adjectival.) 

b. I ‘want some. (Pronominal.) 


are distinguished by a 
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I 'want ‘some ,chicken. (Quantitative, emphatic.) 

d. There were 'some few ‘chickens there. (Quantitative, un- 

emphatic.) 

e. 'Some ‘chicken must have eaten it. (Emphatic article.) 

f. 'Some ‘chicken! (Idiomatic.) 

In (a) the pronunciation is [som] or [sm] and the word cannot be 
stressed. 

In (b) the pronunciation is [sam] and the word is unstressed. 

In (c) the word takes the falling element of a Tone III, the rising 
element falling on the word it modifies. In this meaning it may also 
function as a pronoun, in which case it may take an Undivided Tone 
III (e.g. I ‘want ‘some.) 

In (d) the word must take a level stress. 

In (e) the word takes a level stress while the following word usually 
takes a falling stress. 

In (f) the word takes a level stress while the following word usually 
takes a Tone III. While probably originating in America, this 
idiomatic use has been widely adopted in England and has been 
sanctified by Mr. Winston Churchill’s famous war-time comment. 

The emphatic “any” and its compounds are profoundly affected 
in meaning by the application to them of Tone III, as may be judged 
from the following examples, which are self-explanatory: 

a. 'People of discrimi'nation ‘\can’t read vanything. 

b. ‘People of discrimi'nation "can’t read ‘anything. 


a. You ‘won’t find them vanywhere. 

b. You 'won’t find them ‘anywhere. 

The Tune III employed in the examples markéd (a) gives the 
meanings: People of discrimination are very discriminating about 
what they read, and: They'll be in their proper places; while the 
Tune II in examples (b) allows the words to say plainly what they 
seem to say. 

A somewhat similar change of meaning is effected when compounds 
of -ever are associated with a Tone I L following a Tune II, instead 
of bearing a second falling tone: 

a. He'll 'follow his ‘own ideas, whatever they may _be. 

b. He’ll 'follow his ‘own ideas, whatever they may ,be. 

The principal statement is the same in both cases, but in (a) the 
added comment is: I have no inkling of what his ideas are; while the 
comment in (b) is: However drastic his ideas may be. Notice that the 
intonation of (a) is not a true Tune III, since its unity is interrupted 
by the pause indicated by the comma. 
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In some instances, however, the insinuation conveyed by a Tune III 
is needed to bring out the special meaning of a sentence, as can be 
seen in the following example: 

a. Not ‘all the 'doctors in the ‘world could ,cure him. 

6. "Not ‘all the doctors in the ,world could ,cure him. 

It is obvious that (a) means that no doctors could cure him, while 
b) means that some could. The low rise on “cure” is essential in 
the latter case; if it were replaced by the low level tone of (a) there 
would be no insinuation “—but ‘some ,could”. The meaning of 
example (b) can be brought out still more effectively by a slight re- 
arrangement of the first two tones: 

c. ‘Not vall the doctors in the ,world could ,cure him; or: 

d. ‘Not .,all the ,doctors in the ,world could ,cure him. 

Here we have a Lowered Tune III, simple (c) or emphatic (d), 
either of which may convey stronger feeling than the normal Tune III. 

Another example of the action of Tune III on different ideas in an 
utterance may serve to make its functions clearer. Consider the 
following intonations: 

a. There was the 'greatest ‘sarcasm in what ,John said. 

b. There was the 'greatest ‘sarcasm in what ,John said. 

c. There was the 'greatest ‘sarcasm in what vJohn said. 

d. In what *Jchn said there was the 'greatest ‘sarcasm. 

In (a) we have a perfectly straightforward statement, for which 
Tune II is the natural intonation. ‘The level stress on “John” 
(necessarily low since it falls in the Tail of a Tune II) serves to give 
slight prominence to the identity of the individual. 

In (b) the low rise on “John” converts the tune into a Tune III 
which invites the hearer to go on thinking for himself on the lines 
suggested by the statement, though in this case no particular implica- 
tion is involved. 

In (c) an Undivided Tune III falls upon “John” and with its falling 
element introduces the idea of a contrast of persons, so that the sentence 
now has the added meaning that other people who spoke were not so 
sarcastic as John. Example (d) has exactly the same meaning, but 
the inversion serves to restore the intonation to a more natural order. 

If we now invert the tones used in the two parts of the utterance 
we get the following four variants which are, so to say, the reciprocals 
of the four already given: 

e. In what ‘John said there was the ,greatest sarcasm. 
f. In what ‘John said there was the greatest sarcasm. 
g. In what ‘John said there was the ‘greatest ,sarcasm. 
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h. There was the ‘greatest sarcasm in what ‘John said. 

In all these cases the falling tone on “John” establishes a contrast 
between him and some other person or persons. The Tune II in (e 
expresses a flat contradiction of some previous statement, while the 
Tune III in (f) makes this contradiction much politer and more reason- 
ing. In (g) the full stress on the important words “greatest sarcasm”’ 
is more than restored, so that the utterance is no longer contradictory. 
It is, however, still argumentative since the fall on “John” is main- 
tained. The argumentativeness practically disappears in the reinverted 
version (h), where the more natural order of the sentence is restored 
and the word “John” is brought back to the nuclear position, which 
robs its falling tone of any special significance. 

The following examples show the need for conforming to the 
intonation habits of the language even in small matters. The phrase 
is a comment on something which has been said, and its intonation 
varies with the situation to which reference is made. The situation 
appropriate to each intonation is suggested by the phrase in brackets: 

a. He was a‘fraid I ,might (and I ‘did). 

6. He was a'fraid I Ymight (but I ‘didn’t). 

Semantic Length. 

In some cases the duration given to a sound as it is pronounced 
may be semantic, as may be seen from a comparison of the following 
pairs of examples: 

a. He 'walked 'in to the Mibrary. (—into town as far as the library.) 

6. He 'walked 'into the Mibrary. (—actually into the library.) 

c. He 'cycled 'on to the ‘green. (—went on as far as the green.) 

d. He 'cycled 'onto the ‘green. (—actually onto the green.) 

In (a) and (c) the » of “in” and “on” is lengthened in speaking, 
to distinguish them from (b) and (d) respectively. ‘These examples, 
incidentally, demonstrate the semantic usefulness of the spelling 
“onto”, condemned by some people, but advocated by Fowler. 

Semantic Pitch. 

In the following case a change in pitch is brought in to help give 
an opposite meaning to an utterance. ‘The straightforward phrase 
“J Nike ,that” will usually be said with a Divided Tone III as shown. 
If we wish to introduce the idea of contrast we keep the fall on “like” 
and place an Undivided Tone III on “that”, which gives us: 

a. I “like “that. (=I like that one, but not the others.) 

If we now lower the Tone III we get: 

b. I Mike vthat. (=I don’t like that at all, I think it’s an 

impertinence.) 
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English Idiom and English Culture 
II—IDIOM AND TRADITION 
By Gilbert Phelps 

Teachers of languages sometimes forget that it is not enough for a 
tudent to have mastered the vocabulary and grammatical constructions 
of a language, for beyond these elements, beyond the idioms with which 
we have already dealt in these articles, is that vast stock of national 
memories, ideas, legends and traditions which all members of a nation 
have in common. However expert we may be in a language, we have 
not begun to understand it properly until we have made contact with 
these materials—we still remain on the fringes of understanding, and 
wide territories must still remain mysterious. 

Think, for example, how remote one must be from a foreign nation 
if one knows nothing about its newspapers. What newspapers do the 
English read, and what shades of political or cultural meaning do their 
titles convey ? I was never taught at school to know the difference 
between, say Figaro and Humanité—or for that matter between the 
New York Times and the Chicago Herald Tribune. But this is just the 
sort of information we need to bring us into living contact with foreign 
peoples. Do you know the differences in political climate between the 
Daily Express, the News Chronicle, the Daily Herald, the Daily 
Telegraph? Or do you know the differences in cultural “ tone ” 
between The Times and the Daily Mirror, between the Sunday Observer 
and the News of the World ?—or between the weekly papers such as 
Fohn Bull and the New Statesman ? Which magazines do children read, 
and which are specially designed for women, and at what cultural and 
social levels ? 

This sort of information is important linguisticaily because the titles 
of newspapers and magazines can be used idiomatically, or at least with 
subtie overtones of meaning, and as conversational short-circuits. If, 
for example, we say that a certain person “ speaks like a ‘Times leader,” 
we mean that his utterance is somewhat fleshy and pompous: if we 
say a girl “‘ hasn’t got beyond Peg’s Paper ”’ we mean that intellectually 
she is still adolescent. Newspapers and magazines, in fact, are more than 
mere names ; they can become social or, in the case of long established 
ones like The Times, historical traditions. 

Again, it is important to know what are the main historical person- 
ages, legends and events that lie about in the lumber-room of a people’s 
linguistic imagination. If you do not know these you may easily find 
yourself at a loss in conversation, in reading a newspaper, in watching 
a play, in listening to a speech. 
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Consider first of all the famous English personages, from whose 
names adjectives with idiomatic applications have been formed. Here 
are a few examples: “ Cromwellian ” (after Cromwell, who became 
Lord Protector after the execution of Charles I)—that is, ruthless, 
dictatorial; ‘‘ Byronic” for a “‘ romantic” type of behaviour or 
temperament; “‘ Gladstonian”’ for a certain quality of weight and 
dignity in the conduct of public affairs; and a recent one is 
*“* Churchillian ” for a quality of flamboyant daring and defiance in 
word and deed. 

Some famous personages in English history are often known by their 
nick-names. There are for example “ Richard the Lion Hearted ” 
(or Coeur de Lion) who fought in the Crusades ; “ Bluff King Hal ” 
or Henry VIII; “ Bloody Mary ” for Queen Mary Tudor, so known 
because of her persecution of the Protestants ; “‘ Good Queen Bess ” 
for Queen Elizabeth; “The Merry Monarch” for Charles II; 
** Bonnie Prince Charlie” is Prince Charles Stuart, the grandson of 
King James II, who tried to regain the throne from the Hanoverian 
king and who is the hero of many romantic stories—and who has 
recently been “‘ Hollywoodised.” ‘‘ The Iron Duke ” is the Duke of 
Wellington who defeated Napoleon at Waterloo ; Gladstone, whom I 
have already mentioned, is known as “‘ The Grand Old Man ”—and 
so is W. G. Grace, the great nineteenth century cricketer. ; 


Some of the stories associated with such names as these have been 
particularly strong in their imaginative pull, and have entered into 
idiomatic usage. Lord Nelson, for example, who defeated the French 
at the Battle of Trafalgar, seems to have had a special appeal to the 
English imagination. In one of his early sea-battles he was ordered by 
his commander-in-chief to disengage the encmy and retire. In order to 
evade the order he lifted his telescope to his blind eye and was so 
unable to see the signal ! From this incident were derived the idioms 
“the Nelson touch ” (that is, a brave, daring attitude in defiance of 
timid authority), “to put the telescope to the blind eye,” or more 
usually “ to turn a blind eye” (that is, to refuse to recognise an un- 
palatable fact)—which are used in everyday situations far removed 
from the original setting. 

Closer to folk-lore are all the traditional stories whose origins are 
lost in the mists of antiquity or hearsay—whose factual bases can only 
be inferred. .For example there is the story of Dick Whittington who 
was an actual Lord Mayor of London in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. Legend has it that Dick was a poor boy, who, with 
a bundle over his shoulder, and accompanied by his cat, set out to seek 
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his fortune in London. When he was close to his destination he lost 
heart, and was just about to return home when the bells of Bow Church 
in London began to ring, and they seemed to be saying to him “ Turn 
again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London.” Children know 

every detail of this story by heart and it is a favourite theme in English 

pantomime. 

The most romantic cycle of English legends is that surrounding the 
mythical king Arthur, whom historians believe to have been a 
Christianised Roman-British citizen who fought the barbarian invaders 
after the Romans had withdrawn from these islands. He is supposed 
to have founded a company of “ Knights of the Round Table ”—the 
idea being that if his followers sat in conference at a circular table there 
could be no quarrels about precedence. All kinds of romantic and 
chivalrous tales belong to the figure of this mysterious king, and have 
inspired many of our poets ; but dearer to popular fancy are the stories 
about “‘ Robin Hood, and his Merry Men,” a band of outlaws who 
sought refuge from the exactions of the Norman kings in the forest of 
Sherwood, and robbed the rich in order to help the poor. As children 
we lovingly memorise every detail of the Robin Hood legends, and 
learn to know every character in them (Maid Marian, Robin’s lover, 
Friar Tuck, the monk, Will Scarlett, and Little John, his followers), 
and variations ou their adventures still appear in boys’ magazines 
and “* comics.” 

And finally there is the story of Lady Godiva, who was the wife of an 
eleventh century Saxon Earl, who begged her husband to abolish some 
taxes which weighed heavily on his subjects. Jestingly he said he would 
do so if she rode naked through the streets of Coventry—and she did. 
The good people of Coventry, with true English respectability, hid 
themselves in their houses during her ride .... All, that is, except 
one man who peeped through his window. His name has come down 
to us as “ Peeping Tom,” and a “ peeping Tom ” is nowagenericterm. 

Now “ Peeping Tom ” in the Lady Godiva story was possibly a real 
person. But there is also a whole dramatis personae of entirely fictitious 
characters. Thus “‘ Mrs. Grundy” is used idiomatically to express 
rigid moral propriety. For example if a town council banned a film 
because they considered it immoral we might exclaim “ Mrs. Grundy 
at work again !” 

The following personifications are also important: John Bull, Jock, 
Paddy, and Taffy, for the typical Englishman, Scotsman, Irishman 
and Welshman. Uncle Sam, the generic term for an American ; 
Tommy Atkins—the English soldier ; Jack Tar—the English sailor ; 
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Smith Minor, the typical English schoolboy. ‘“‘ ’Arry and ’Arriet ”’ 
represent the typical romantic Cockney couple, and ‘‘ Darby and Joan ”’ 


the typical devoted old couple. “ Colonel Blimp ”’ is the creation of 


our cartoonist David Low, and is now used as the prototype of a bluster- 
ing, self-opinionated type of Englishman. 

I think too that you ought to devote a section in your “ idiom book ” 
to famous English localities, because these are often used idiomatically. 
For example “the City’ denotes the business quarter of London 
(including the Bank of England, which, by the way, is known as the 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ”, from the street in which it is 
situated). If we hear the words “ He is a City man’, we immediately 
conjure up a meatal picture of the typical black-coated English business 
man. “The West End” (and particularly “ Mayfair,” the most 
exclusive district of the West End) connotes social superiority, and 
“The East End,” and separate districts in it such as “‘ The Old Kent 
Road,” connote the opposite. Surbiton is the typical middle-class 
suburb, and “ Bloomsbury ” and “‘ Chelsea ”—traditionally the artists’ 


and intellectuals’ quarters—convey the same immediate impressions of 


social types. ‘he same is true of Fleet Street (where the big newspapers 
have their offices), Wardour Street (where the offices of the film com- 
panies are situated), Harley Street and Wimpole Street (where many 
medical specialists have their consulting rooms), and Bond Street 
(where the most fashionable shops are to be found). These names 
suggest, not only to the Londoner, but to any reasonably well educated 
Englishman, a whole wealth of associations ; and most of them can be 
used idiomatically—for example ‘‘ he has a Mayfair accent,” “‘ she has 
a Bond Street look about her,” “‘ he is a typical Bloomsburyite ” and 
so on. 

Other London districts are associated with particular trades : Covent 
Garden, the big vegetable, fruit and flower market—also famous for its 
Opera House ; Smithfield, where the main London meat market is 
situated ; Charing Cross Road, where you find the second-hand book 
shops ; the Caledonian Market, where second-hand goods of every 
description can be bought ; and Billingsgate, the famous fish market. 
The term “ Billingsgate ” is used idiomatically for any coarse language, 
because of the racy speech traditionally associated with fish porters— 
I don’t know why, but I’ve noticed the same impression in other 
countries. 

Outside London not many place-names have such specific associa- 
tions—except of course to the people who live there. Blackpool, 
the great North Country workers’ seaside resort, is associated with 
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hearty popular week-end gaiety; and Aberdeen, a North Scottish 
coast town, is a favourite music-hall joke, because its inhabitants are 
supposed to be exceptionally parsimonious. Gretna Green has a 
romantic flavour, because it contains a blacksmith’s shop where until 
recent years runaway couples could be married. 

Many of the conventional usages and proceedings of Parliament are so 
well known that they have acquired a place in our common linguistic 
repertory. “‘ The Speaker ” is the prototype of the completely impartial 
chairman; the “Leader of the Opposition” is the symbol of 
English insistence that the “other point of view” should always 
receive public and constitutional recognition. “The Opposition 
benches ” or “‘ the other side of the House,” where the members of the 
Opposition sit, can be applied as generic terms to any meeting or 
argument in which sides are taken. ‘“‘ The Ayes ” (“ aye” is an old 
word for “‘ yes’) and the “‘ Noes ” is the traditional parliamentary 
nomenclature for the opposing parties in a vote. So in announcing the 
result of a vote we say “‘ The Ayes (or the Noes) have it.” And, of 
course, there are terms like “‘ put to the vote,” “ to take a vote,” “ to 
force, or demand, a vote of confidence,” “ to pass a vote of censure,” 
“to force a division,” “ to table (that is “‘ put forward”) a motion,” 
“to second a motion,” “‘ to carry a motion,” “ to carry the house,” “ to 
follow into the Opposition lobby,” “ to challenge the opposition,” 
“to go into committee,” etc.—all of which are used in parliamentary 
procedure, but can also be applied to less dignified occasions. 


“ce 


Hansard, the verbatim account of proceedings in the House of 
Commons, although few may read it, is a household word for reliability. 
“ Straight from Hansard” in other words is a guarantee of truthful 
representation. 

The law is a rich source of English idiom, Shakespeare, for example, 
uses it in the lines : 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date. 
This word Jease (that is, the contract relating to the possession of 
property for a specified period), appears, too, in the idiom “ to have, 
or take, a new lease of life ”—that is, to start living more vigorously, 
perhaps after a serious illness. ‘“‘ To hold a brief for someone,” that is, 
the lawyer’s brief, or case on behalf of his client, means to give one’s 
support to someone. I might say in conversation for example that 
“ T hold no brief at all for him ”—that is, I cannot find anything good 
to say in his favour. Then you might “ brief ” someone to support you 
in any argument, just as a client “ briefs” his counsel. ‘“‘ Lawyer’s 
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language ” is a term used contemptuously of any complicated wording. 

The procedure of the law courts also yields a good crop of special 
terms that can be used idiomatically. ‘‘ To put in the witness box ” ; 
“to take an oath”; “ to swear on the Bible”; “to put on oath” ; 
“to cross-examine”; “to pronounce a verdict”; “ to plead guilty 
or not guilty ” ; “ to challenge the evidence ” ; “‘ contempt of court ” ; 
“to hold an inquest on”; “to sit on”: these are all terms of legal 
procedure widely used in ordinary idiomatic conversation. 

Other English institutions have also lent their specialised language 
to idiomatic usage, and produced some genuine idioms. The Civil 
Service, for example, has given us the famous expression “‘ red tape ” 
used to describe any aspect of pettifogging officialdom (from the red 
or pinkish tape with which documents in Government offices are tied 
into bundles). “‘ Brass hat ” is an expression applied to the “‘ high-ups ” 
at the War Office (from the gold braid and metal rim of a general or 
staff-officer’s cap). “‘ Back-room boy ” was a term coined during the 
war to describe an administrative or research worker whose activities 
were kept secret. 

If you are devoting a section of your idiom-book to English Institu- 
tions you will, of course, have to make a special sub-division for Sport, 
and of all sports Cricket is perhaps the most typically English. Many 
idioms derive from it—for example “ bowled middle wicket (or 
stump),” “‘ clean bowled ” or “‘ bowled out ” express utter bewilder- 
ment. “* Caught in the slips ” or “ caught out ” is used when someone 
is found out practising some deception. ‘“‘ To keep one’s end up,” 
“to play out the game,” “ to stonewall ” means to stick doggedly to 
some course of action—from the batsmen who “ play out ” the day’s 
cricket to avoid defeat. “‘ To stump someone ” is to confound him in 
an argument—from the fielder hitting the wicket and so “ running a 
man out.” “To play on a sticky wicket’ means to face a difficult 
situation (it is harder to bat on a wet wicket than on a dry one). And 
finally there is that typically English phrase, “‘ it isn’t cricket ! ”’ that is, 
it isn’t fair or sportsmanlike. 


Some Revision Drills (III) 
. By David Hicks 
A written exercise rather like the more literary kind of intelligence 


test cans be quite useful in teaching a foreign language. Here is an 
example : 
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“Pick out the word in this list which does not seem to belong with 
the others : walk, run, eat, crawl, jump”’. 

Such an exercise would be used with second or third year students 
by way of revision. It has the advantage of obliging the student to think 
of the ideas behind the five words, and to a certain extent of encouraging 
him to think in the foreign language. 

In some such intelligence tests the alternatives given are single words, 
as in the example above. It is very easy to invent them : salt, pepper, 
sugar, flour, spice ; see, think, smell, taste, hear ; sing, play the piano, 
play football, dance, wash-up. In another kind, the first part of a 
sentence is given and a word or words must be chosen to complete it : 
“He wasn’t exactly clever, and yet you wouldn’t call him (stupid, 
intelligent, slow, half-witted, mad)”. 

In some cases the completion consists of a whole phrase or clause, 
and the student has to choose the one which seems most reasonable. 
As a rule more than one of the alternatives given can be stretched to 
provide a fairly reasonable answer, and it is a matter of individual 
interpretation. From the point of view of an English lesson that is a 
good thing, as it can give rise to discussion and dispute. If there is 
one thing more helpful than discussion to a teacher giving conversation 
practice, it is dispute—so long as the students can be induced to quarrel 
in the right language. 

I will try to suggest a few examples of tests which are capable of 
more than one fairly reasonable solution. 

1. It’s a good idea to learn the piano because : (a) you needn’t carry 
a piano about wherever you go, (6) everybody learns the piano, (c) music 
is beautiful, (d) it’s the most generally useful of instruments, (e) pianos 
are not so expensive as they used to be, (f) you can make quite pleasant 
music almost from the beginning. 

2. We have red lights on the back of cars because : (a) red is prettier 
than green, (6) red stands for danger, (c) a red light is visible further 
off than a white light, (d) it is necessary to distinguish the rear of a 
receding car from the front of an approaching one, (e) there are already 
two lights at the front. 

3. We wash with soap because: (a) it softens the skin, (6) water 
alone is bad for the skin, (c) any decent person uses soap, (d) soap helps 
to dissolve the greasy kind of dirt, (e) it makes us cleaner. 

4. Soldiers wear uniforms because : (a) they have to be distinguished 
from civilians, (b) uniforms are cheaper than ordinary clothes, (c) they 
look more handsome and fierce, (d) otherwise they might shoot each 
other by mistake, (e) sailors wear uniforms too. 
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5. I was very busy today, so I couldn’t : (a) get on the tram, (6) tele- 
phone to your mother, (c) go fishing, (¢) write my letters. 

6. If the weather stays as cold as this we shall have to: (a) keep on 
the move, (6) get a better thermometer, (c) have a drop of whisky, to 
warm ourselves up. 

7. It’s nice to have a garden, because : (a) everybody ought to have 
a garden of his own, (6) father likes digging, (c) a house without a garden 
is like bread without butter, (d) we all need fresh air, (e) the flowers 
are so pretty. i 

8. You should never neglect a cold, because: (a) somebody else 
might catch it, (6) there’s always a doctor on the phone, (c) a cold might 
develop into something worse, (d) nobody ought ever to negiect any- 
thing, (e) Snuppo will cure it in half an hour. 

9. There was a large tree in our garden that kept out all the light, so 
we: (a) climbed up into the branches, (6) had it cut down, (c) opened 
the window, (d) lived mainly on the other side of the house, (e) rebuilt 
the house further away from the tree. 

10. We must get a gramophone, because: (a) we like dancing, 
(6) a radio costs so much more, (c) Mother can’t bear it when we play 
the piano, (d) we have a whole stack of records that we aren’t using. 

11. I took Eglantine to the pictures because: (a) there was a good 
film on, (6) she seemed lonely, (c) I had five and sixpence, (d) she is my 
sister’s friend. 

12. I prefer the cinema to the theatre because: (qa) it is warmer, 
(6) there are fourteen good cinemas in our city and only one poor 
theatre, (c) nice novels are turned into films, (d) it lasts longer, (e) it is 
more like real life. 


Book Reviews 


New Phonetic Readings from Modern English Literature, by J.D.O’Connor 
109 pp., 6 Swiss francs. A. Francke, AG., Berne. 


The past few years have seen the publication of excellent phonetic 
readers by N. C. Scott and E. L. Tibbitts, suitable for moderately 
advanced learners who are not making a specialised study of English. 
This latest book of phonetic readings selected and transcribed by 
Mr. J. D. O’Connor of University College London Phonetics Department 
is designed for the use of students of English at the University level. 

The type of English represented in O’Connor’s book is essentially 
that described by Daniel Jones and others and exemplified in the books 
of Scott and Tibbitts. The transcription used here is in general that 
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used by Daniel Jones in his Outline of English Phonetics and his English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 

For several years now the respective merits of “‘ broad” and 
“narrow ” transcriptions have been hotly argued in phonetic circles. 
There are weighty theoretical arguments in favour of the “‘ broadest ” 
possible transcription—that used by Scott, for instance. But there are 
circumstances in which a narrower transcription is desirable. In our 
opinion, O’Connor’s choice is partly justified by the fact that any 
serious student of English Phonetics is bound to make use of the stan- 
dard works of Daniel Jones—which employ this type of transcription. 
But there is another reason for the use of a slightly “ narrow ” tran- 
scription in this book, namely that more than one type and style of 
pronunciation is represented. It would, for example, be inconvenient 
to transcribe the diphthong of there in the “ broad ”’ form [ea] in a 
book where Standard English [ca] and Cockney [ea] occur in one and 
the same text. Again, certain differences of style can be shown con- 
veniently only by use of a “ narrow” transcription—i.e. one which 
distinguishes not only phonemes, but also certain contextual variants 
of these phonemes. 

This brings us to the feature which distinguishes the present book 
most sharply from the other phonetic readers mentioned. O’Connor 
defines and exen_plifies four different styles of standard English pro- 
nunciation, as well as including a text with dialogue in Cockney. The 
four styles are Declamatory, exemplified by Hamlet’s soliloquy, Formal 
Colloquial, Colloguial and Familiar. The extracts in Familiar style will 
be of interest not only to students and practical teachers, but also to 
English language specialists and phoneticians overseas, for they 
exemplify a style of speech seldom seen in phonetic transcription. 
The use of giottal stops (or, more frequently, glottal+-oral stops) is, as 
the transcriber says, “‘ at the present time an accepted and acceptable 
usage in certain phonetic contexts ”: another modern tendency is the 
“* flattening ” of the sequences [ais] and [aus] (as in fire and tower, 
to [a:]._ Both these features are exemplified in this book. 

There is also a good sprinkling of “ intrusive r’s ” to shock those 
who are prejudiced against this now perfectly normal characteristic of 
Standard English. This feature turns up first in one of the satanic 
Uncle Screwtape’s letters to a young fiend. But one cannot, on this 
account, dismiss it as simply devilish bad form, for in the very next 
text, from Shaw’s Pygmalion, “ intrusive r’s ” occur even in the speech 
of the eminently respectable Mrs. Eynsford Hill. This is true to life, 
since the Mrs. Eynsford Hills of this world do, indeed, use them : 
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but they do not, as a rule, use glottalised variants of their voiceless 
plosive phonemes. Here, again, O’Connor’s phonetic characterisation 
is accurate, for we have to turn to Noel Coward’s bright young things 
in a scene from Present Laughter to find the most: extreme version of 
the modern Familiar Style. 

It is not suggested that foreign students must imitate this very 
familiar style. Indeed, few will attain to the speed and fluency at 
which it sounds natural, or even have occasion to use their English in 
the rather intimate sort of situations in which it is appropriate. But 
they should be prepared to hear such a style, since it certainly occurs on 
the stage and a fortiori in the greater intimacy of radio drama, and may 
even be heard, complete with glottal stops, from some of the BBC’s 
official voices—listen, for instance, to Franklin Engelman’s informal 
presentation of a ‘‘ Family Favourites ” programme. 

There is one Colloquial text with intonation shown by the Armstrong- 
Ward system of dots and lines. 

It only remains to add that the printer has carried out a rather 
exacting task with very few errors. The only slips worth mentioning, 
since they might puzzle the reader, are a dash in place of a hyphen on 
p. 14 (1. 3), and on p. 15 (1. 7) a mishap to mosquito-nets which 
become [mo'ski:t ounets]. 

O’Connor’s book is a worthy addition to the Bibliotheca Anglicana, 
of which it forms Volume 9, and it can be thoroughly recommended 
for the use of the advanced students of English for whom it is intended. 


A Learner’s Dictionary of Current English, by A. S. Hornby, E. V. 
Gatenby, and H. Wakefield. xxvii+-1,527 pp., 16s. Oxford 
University Press. 

The dictionary of a foreign language is not easy to use in the earlier 
stages of study, and it usually fails to provide much information which, 
though unnecessary for a native, is needed by a foreigner. This 
Learner’s Dictionary has been specially prepared for foreign students 
of English, and aims at dealing with all the words they are likely to need 
up to the time of entering on a university course. 

The authors have set themselves the task of making the explanations 
as simple and concrete as possible, but have wisely abstained from 
limiting themselves to a special “ definition vocabulary”. Since a 
picture often affords the readiest means of indicating the meaning of a 
word, some 1,400 illustrations are given, many of them excellent for 
their purpose, though some, as in the case of salver, are of no help. 
There are some faulty definitions, as in the case of pinnate and Favanese. 

Wherever necessary, nouns are shown as referring to “ countables ” 
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or “ uncountables ”’, so that the student has guidance in the use of 
singular and plural. He is also shown the types of construction into 
which any particular verb may enter by references to one or more of 
the 25 “verb patterns ” given in the Notes on Syntax that precede 
the dictionary. This should be of great value, but unfortunately there 
are some inconsistencies and omissions. The passive is inadequately 
treated, and there is, for example, no indication of the possibility of 
““He was amused (or pleased) to hear it”. Charm (=delight) is 
referred to P 10 (verb < object x adverbial) but please is not. 


Many examples are given of the use of words in phrases and sentences, 
and in most cases these are idiomatic and useful. There is however, a 
sufficient number of dubious cases to make some discretion necessary 
in using them. It does not seem desirable to encourage the use of such 
a form as Whatever Tom did, the baby tried to do the same, and it should 
have been easy enough to find more convincing examples than The 
judge divorced Mr. and Mrs. Smith and If you are very ill, you have to 
commit yourself to doctors and nurses. An unusually large number of 
examples have the first or second person. In itself, this is good, but 
their use seems to be rather haphazard. J profess a distaste for modern 
music would be very unusual, though ordinary enough with he professes. 
This is bound up with the question of styles. The indications “ slang ” 
and “‘ célloquial ” are sometimes used, but their use does not appear 
to be defined, and it is doubtful whether “ colloquial ” is sufficient 
mark of the complex circumstances that would make possible the use 
of “ Can you lend me £10?” “ Sorry, old man; nothing doing”. 


The symbols adopted by the International Phonetic Association, 
with acute and grave accents for marking principal and secondary 
stress, are used for indicating pronunciation. Linking r is referred to 
in the preface, but the possibility of its occurrence is not shown in the 
separate articles except by the r of the spelling, and it is unfortunate 
that no mention is made of the difference in pronunciation in such cases 
as the img-forms of pour and paw. Certain inconsistencies, as in the 
treatment of the first vowel in romance, locution, potassium and of the 
last syllable of crescent and nascent, may cause needless bother to a 
student, since no mention is made of possible alternatives. Function 
is shown with, and sanction without, a weak vowel before the final n ; 
it is thus not clear whether the authors intend that stationary, which is 
treated similarly to sanction, and stationery, which is treated similarly 
to function, shall have different pronunciations. There are some 
misprints among the transcriptions ; fragment has no r, and nevertheless 
has a voiceless dental fricative. 
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There is much in this dictionary that will be of great use to a foreign 
student, but, especially in view of the trust the word “ dictionary ” 
tends to inspire, it will be necessary to warn him of its shortcomings. 


Notes on Learning English, by Ralph Cooke. 152 pp. 4s. Longmans 
Green. 

This small book will prove useful to fairly advanced students of 
English who wish to improve their ability in speaking and writing. 
It is a guide to the usage of some of the commonest and most important 
words in the language. 

First there are notes on the group of verbs which form their interro- 
gative and negative without the auxiliary do, the verbs be, have and do 
and the special finites shall and will, can, may, ought, must, need and the 
rest. The information supplied on these is useful but not always 
complete. Used, for example, is noted as denoting “an habitual 
action in the past”. This explanation does not cover such common 
sentences as: “ People used to believe that the world was flat ” and 
““ There used to be a wood here before this housing estate was built ”’. 
Neither of these sentences indicates “ habitual action”. Jespersen, 
in his Essentials of English Grammar (p. 245) is comprehensive : “ not 
only habitual or repeated action, but also a permanent state in the past ”’. 
Learners may reasonably expect to be told that used to is employed only 
when the time indication is either non-existent or vague, and that when 
a definite period of time is given, the Past Tense, not used to, is preferred. 
Compare :— 

My friend Smith used to live in Manchester. 
My friend Smith /ived in Manchester from 1930 until 1939. 

The information on can-could is likewise inadequate. On page 31 
the reader is told that “‘ we always use be able to replace can’s missing 
tenses ”’, i.e. past, future, etc. This is not true. Could, although so 
often used as a conditional, is frequently used as the past tense of can, 
not only in Reported Speech (“‘ She said she could do it without help ”” 
but also in numerous cases where the context makes clear that past 
time is meant. ‘“‘ She could speak French fluently at the age of twelve ”’. 
It is when we refer to achievement in the past that we prefer able. 
“Were you able to get there in time?” is not ambiguous, as “‘ Could 
you get there in time ? ” would be. 

Other chapters deal with the changes that occur in affirmative, 
negative and.interrogative sentences, as :— 

I’m going a long way. 
I didn’t go far. 
Are you going far ? 
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I have a great deal of work to do. 
I haven’t done much work yet. 
Have you much work to do ? 

There are useful sections on the articles (a, an, the), on such groups 
as speak, talk, tell and say; like, want, wish and be willing; mind, 
matter, trouble, bother and worry; that troublesome pair make and do; 
and on the numerous phrasal verbs made by combining such verbs as 
come, go, get and take with adverbs. 

If symbols of the International Phonetic Association are to be 
employed, the normal system of indicating stressed syllables should 
also be used. This, in D. Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary and in most 
phonetic readers, glossaries, etc., is to place the stress mark before 
the stressed syllable. Useless, for example, is transcribed ['ju:slis]. 
Mr. Eckersley follows this practice in all his Essential English volumes. 
It is a pity, then, that Mr. Cooke should, in this book, issued by 
the same publishers, place the stress marks after the stressed syllable, 
usage as [ju:'zid3] instead of ['ju:zid3]. 


A Grammar of Modern English for Foreign Students, by Cyril Miller. 
5s. Longmans Green. 


The purpose of this book is not stated in an introduction and it is 
difficult to determine from the text just what the purpose is. A 
“‘ grammar ” should clearly be either a book of reference (in which 
case it will contain all the necessary detailed grammatical terminology), 
or a book for the practice of the grammar of a language. In the latter 
case the minimum of terminology consistent with clear exposition of 
grammatical points should be given, and a clear indication of the 
elative importance of the substance is highly desirable. 

This book oscillates between the direct lines to these two ends. 
There is detailed treatment of certain matters as if for reference, and 
correspondingly advanced terminology. The exercises, on the other 
hand, are for practice, including elementary practice. 

A language practice book should furthermore aim at a certain 
standard, e.g. elementary, intermediate or advanced. There seems 
little justification (except in a reference book) for combining first steps 
with the alphabet, the present tense of to be and to have and 
advanced analysis of sentences (pp. 252-258) in one book. Vocabulary 
too should be graded roughly. Czarina, administratrix, Signor, tib-cat, 
Knights Templars occur in this work on what seems a random principle. 

Some sentences here and there might well have been revised more 
carefully, e.g. : 
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He has swelled his financial resources. 
He is suffering from swelled head. 
The time passes very slow. 
I tried to still my anger. 
the exact use of which seems doubtful in normal langauge situations. 
Finally, one feels that grammatical rules, where they exist, must be 
stated with the utmost care. The rules concerning the Sequence of 
Tenses are a case in point (p. 191). 
Grammars having a clear purpose are urgently needed. Further 
books confusing these purposes merely serve the more to puzzle 
learners in an already sufficiently complex study. 


English Occasions, oy A.Johnson. 152pp. 3s.6d. Longmans Green. 
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This “‘ mixture ” should prove “ agreeable ” enough to those who 
will have to take it and enjoyable enough to those who may choose to. 
Its main use is likely to be as a general class reader although it sets 
out as its main purpose “increasing the vocabulary”, presumably of. 
students of intermediate standard. 

The vocabulary is evidently intended mainly for active use in 
speaking, as most of the texts are conversational in form or tone, and 
active grammatical exercises are included. On this basis, the book 
should be less descriptive and more stimulating; pronunciation is 
essential and phonetic script should be used; and more attention 
should have been paid to clarifying and recording meanings. 

It is felt also that in dealing with grammar the author has not always 
in mind the level at which he is aiming. There is nothing particular 
to recommend this book above others of a similar type, and some of 
the colloquial expressions included are not well chosen for active use 
by foreign students of intermediate standard. 


Pathways to Literature, edited by C. E. Eckersley. 128 pp. 2s. 3d. 
Longmans Green. 


This is an addition to Essential English Readers, the series of books 
designed by Mr. Eckersley to follow volumes I to III of his widely- 
used Essential English Course. It contains two extracts from Dickens 
(Mr. Pickwick on the Ice and Sidney Carton’s Sacrifice), scenes from 
Scott’s Waverley and Redgauntlet, R. L. Stevenson’s The Suicide Club, 
E. A. Poe’s Down into the Maelstrom and an extract from Tennyson’s 
Morte d’Arthur. The texts have been adapted by the editor and 
provided with short introductions and a glossary of those words which 
are outside the Essential English vocabulary. 
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